when I saw that it was really you, that I could not think or speak
properly. If I could only be of use to you in some way, it would
give me such happiness. I would at any rate have the joy of
seeing you once again. I must have a very small heart, for there
is nobody on earth whom I really care for, except Mamma, little
Mark, and you, Herr NobeL" He seems to have repeated his
visit, for in another letter she writes: " Many thanks for your
friendliness in coming to see me. I thought that there was nobody
at all who bothered about me I " Such letters are eloquent.

His generosity naturally became known to cadgers, and he was
positively snowed under with requests for help. In a letter of 1892
he wrote: " Not a day passes without the post bringing me at
least two dozen such requests for help, averaging about twenty
thousand crowns. This amounts to at least seven million crowns
a year; enough to demoralise even J. Gould, Vanderbilt and
Rothschild. As for me, I have long since come to the conclusion
that it would be much preferable to have a reputation for meanness
than to have acquired the reputation of being ready to help. It
always hurts me when I have to refuse, and this happens so often
that it takes up a large proportion of my rather limited time." He
seems sometimes to have given really beyond his means. In 1886
he wrote to Alarik Liedbeck, who was undoubtedly his most
intimate friend, and from whom he had no secrets: " During the
last few years the demands on my purse have been so heavy that I
have been driven to adopt an attitude which many may perhaps
regard as mean, but which is really simply essential prudence.
Although my income is very considerable, I have been forced, in
each of the last two years, to supplement it with a million francs
taken from my capital. One can go on like this for a time, but not
for ever/'

A natural consequence of his generosity was that he often found
that his gifts had fallen into unworthy hands; in business, too, he
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